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** Something in Return” 


T is entirely characteristic of her gracious modesty and sincerity that 
Her Majesty The Queen should have chosen to end her speech at the 
Mansion House luncheon held in celebration of the successful completion 
of the Commonwealth tour by expressing the hope that she and her 
husband ‘“ may have given something in return.” 

This is a matter on which neither the Queen herself, nor the Duke, 
who, with a grace and courtesy. all his own, has supported her throughout 
the tour, need entertain a moment’s anxiety. Gratitude and affection, 
instinctive and loyal, have been everywhere apparent in the enthusiasm 
with which they have been received. But now that the excitement of the 
moment is passed we do well to reflect on the deeper and more lasting 
benefits which must follow from such devoted service so faithfully and so 
generously given. 

There is, for example, the heightened sense of the essential unity 
which binds together the members of that great family of peoples, which, 
often to the surprise of their neighbours, still constitute the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The importance of this is the greater at the 
present time not only on account of the internal tensions and problems 
with which this family, like all other growing families, is troubled, but 
also on account of the dangers which threaten from without. 


This sense of unity is rooted, not in any mystique of blood, or race, 
or soil, but as the Queen herself emphasised, in the fact that in spite of 
“the enormous variations of climate, race, religion and customs... the 
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peoples of these many lands hold in common certain views of essential 
importance.” Outstanding among these is “ the idea of a parliamentary 
and democratic form of government... which, whether it has already 
been attained in full or not, is assumed, like freedom of speech and 
religion, to be part of the ultimate heritage of every one of my peoples.”’ 

But if there is no mystique of race or class, there is happily a mystery 
of another kind—for man does not live by political theories alone !—and 
it is precisely at this point that the Queen has made her most characteristic 
and her most important contribution to this deepening sense of unity. 
For she is the Sovereign who, * either as Queen of each particular country 
or as head of the Commonwealth or as both” provides a personal focus 
of loyalty and devotion. 

This is a mystery of which neither the economist nor the political 
theorist can provide a satisfactory explanation. There are many today 
who look upon any monarchial form of government as an anachronism. 
It is so much more logical, so much more democratic, they argue, for a 
people to elect the head of their State. Plausible as such an argument may 
seem, however, the practice leaves much to be desired, and there is not 
wanting evidence that even some of our American friends are fascinated 
by, and perhaps a little envious of, an institution from which their fathers 
dissented a century and a half ago. 

It is, moreover, our great good fortune that in Her Majesty The 
Queen we are blessed with a person matched in all respects to the 
institution of the Monarchy which she so much adorns. It is her good 
fortune, and ours too, that she has as her partner a husband who, though 
he may not share her throne, gives her, as the first of her liege subjects, 
exactly the loyalty and support which she has the right to expect from all. 


In this happy couple, so devoted to each other and to the children 
with which their marriage has been blessed,—and what a stroke of genius 
it was that planned the family reunion at Tobruk on the homeward 
journey—all the Queen’s subjects, of whatever race or religion, may see 
something of that ideal of happy and healthy human relationship after 
which all aspire and to which so relatively few attain. This common 
relationship with so devoted a family cannot but help to strengthen the 
bonds of the family at all levels throughout the whole family of nations. 


But there is a further stage in our indebtedness. It is for the exemplary 
devotion with which the Queen has translated into the multifarious 
activities of so completely demanding a life the spirit and the letter of the 
solemn oaths into which she entered at her Coronation a year ago. In this 
connection the announcements Sunday by Sunday of the fact that the 








Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh have attended Divine Worship are of 
the greatest value and significance. For it is here more than anywhere 
else that we may learn the secret which alone can give meaning and 
enduring value not merely to the institution of the Monarchy but to the 
life of the Commonwealth itself. 

These Royal travellers have indeed given “* something in return; ” 
more than they can ever realise and than we had any right to expect. It 
is for us, and for Her Majesty’s subjects throughout the Commonwealth 
to see that we miss no opportunity of doing something in return for the 
many benefits which the Queen and her husband have conferred upon us 
as a result of this remarkable journey. 


The Jewish Conception of God Lesuie I. EDGAR 


Rabbi Leslie J. Edgar, M.A., Senior Minister of the Liberal Jewish 

Synagogue, St. John’s Wood, discusses what Jews believe about God. 

Rabbi Edgar was one of two speakers at a meeting arranged by the 

London Society of Jews and Christians in March, and this article is based 

on his talk. The second address, by Canon R. W. Stopford, follows 
on page 11. 


HE cardinal declaration of Jewish faith, in the sixth chapter of 

Deuteronomy, is known as the Shema: “Hear O Israel, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is One.” There are many translations of that phrase, but 
the exactness of the translation is not of primary importance for our 
purpose, because a rich diversity of ideas is included and summed up in 
the Jewish declaration of the Unity of God. 

It has, above all, three meanings for the Jew. First, “‘ There is 
but One God alone.’ It is a declaration of the soleness of God, an 
expression of the Jewish doctrine of monotheism. This doctrine is the 
corner-stone of Judaism. It developed in contradiction to polytheism and 
was strengthened in contradistinction to Persian dualism. Its permanent 
religious significance for the Jew is that it is a declaration of the undivided 
Sovereignty of God, who demands the undivided allegiance of man. It 
leads inevitably to the second sentence of the Shema: ‘* And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, with all thine heart, and with all thy soul and with 
all thy might.” 

Jewish monotheism is as much an ethical, as a_ theological, 
monotheism and Judaism would assert that most of the tragic element in 
human life comes from the fact that men do not give to God the undivided 
allegiance that he requires. At best, they give only a very partial allegiance. 











The Shema is not only a declaration of the Oneness, the Soleness of 
God, but also of his Uniqueness. God is incomparable: there is no 
possibility of any completely adequate conception of God by man. Not 
only is all imagery excluded, but we have constantly to realise that we are 
only at the beginning of an endless search for knowledge of God and 
anything we are able to say about God can be but the barest intimation of 
his grandeur. 

How early was this emphasis on the sublimity and grandeur of God, 
rendering impossible any full comprehension of God’s majesty, will be 
seen from Exodus 33: “I will make all my goodness to pass before thee 
(the manifestations of God’s Presence) . . . but my face (my full Majesty) 
shall not be seen.” 

For the Jew, no being whatsoever, or however great, is, except in the 
most partial and infinitesimal sense, comparable to God: still less to be 
conceived as an embodiment of God. 


Revelation 

On the other hand, Judaism firmly asserts that we have considerable 
knowledge of the attributes of God, his “* goodness,” made known to us 
through revelation, through his manifestations in the universe and in 
history, through the inspiration of the prophets, and directly to the human 
soul. Judaism will have none of the restriction of God to “ pure and simple 
Being,” one of whom we can say no more than that he is “ simply the 
Absolute.”’ That is how Philo, in the first century C.E., under Hellenistic 
influence, tended to conceive of God. In this, Philo is outside the 
mainstream of Jewish thought about God which, throughout, has been 
essentially simple rather than philosophical, moral rather than meta- 
physical, and constantly personal, or, rather, supra-personal. God is 
conceived, as nearly as possible, in terms of personality, though even 
here, always in the background, is the limitation that God’s uniqueness, 
grandeur, and sublimity make all our concepts inadequate. 

Finally, the declaration in the Shema of the Oneness of God means 
that God is, in his own nature, a harmony, a complete and indivisible 
unity. 

The truth is that Judaism was not really concerned with this kind of 
metaphysical speculation and assertion at all. It probably came into 
Judaism as a reaction to the beliefs of the Gnostics, who interposed 
between God and the world an inferior, intermediate, power, a “* demi- 
urge,”’ which gradually tended to become part of the nature of God himself. 
Subsequently, the Unity of God was stressed in contradistinction to the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 








A MEZUZAH 


A Mezuzah, containing a small parch- 
ment scroll with the words of the Shema, 
is fixed to the door-post of most Jewish 
homes. It serves asa constant reminde 
of God’s teaching and of His presence. 
The picture shows a 15th century Italian 
Mezuzah, carved in ivory. 


(Photo by courtesy of the Jewish Museum) 





Universal presence 

Judaism has always had an abhorrence of pantheism. God is 
supramundane, he is other than the universe. He created the universe; 
he is not to be identified with it. On the other hand, Judaism has always 
held with equal force that there is nothing in the universe that is devoid 
of the presence of God. “ His Presence (the Shekinah) is everywhere. As 
the sea fills a cave and the sea is not diminished, so the universe is full of 
God’s presence. (‘ Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord’). But 
God’s presence is not confined to the universe.” 

The purpose of this dual emphasis (which Judaism would deny is a 
‘“* duality *’) is much less philosophical or theological than religious. It 
prevents God’s being thought of as an abstract force. God is personality, 
or “ supra-personality.” It is true that he is an all-pervading force, but he 
is also the Creator and Father, the Maker and Lord of the universe. On 
the one hand, there is God’s majesty and sublimity, and on the other hand, 
wherever we are, and in whatever estate, we can have an intimate sense of 
God’s presence. 

Likewise, in all Jewish thought about the omniscience or omnipotence 
of God, the concern is always far less theological than religious or moral. 
“ That God knows everything that is, and all that goes on in the world, is 
reiterated again and again in the Bible. Why? Not only because God, as 
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the Creator of the Universe, must know all the secrets of Nature as only 
the Author of Nature can know them, from the movement of the stars in 
the heavens to the habits of the shyest creatures in the desert; but also 
because—and this is of much greater moment—he knows men with an 
all-embracing, inescapable knowledge, their fortunes and their characters, 
their most secret deeds, their unarticulated words, their thoughts before 
they have taken shape in their own minds: no concealment and no 


deception avails aught with them.””” 


Nothing can thwart God’s purposes 

So with Omnipotence. The real significance for the Jew of the 
“almighty power” of God—evidenced in his Creation of the universe, 
in his “‘ mighty acts ”’ in Israel’s history (the Exodus, the sending of the 
Prophets, the survival of the Jews); evidenced also in the whole movement 
of human history—the real significance is less that this quality of infinite 
power must be possessed by God as part of his perfection, than that it 
assures, to the man of faith, that nothing can withstand God’s judgment 
or permanently thwart God’s purposes. 

For the Jew, the omnipotence of God is interlocked with the purpose 
of history. The Jew believes that the Ruler of the world “ comprehends 
all things in one great plan, glimpses of which he has given to his prophets. 
This plan includes a golden age for all mankind, a ‘ Kingdom of God on 
earth,’ when through the universality of true religion and of conformity 
to God’s righteous and gracious will, a reign of peace, righteousness and 
beneficence shall be established.’*’ Judaism has never relinquished this 
conviction, alongside its parallel conviction of the individual soul 
achieving its fulfilment in eternal life. The obstacles to the realisation of 
this plan may seem to man to be insuperable; but to God “ insuperable ”’ 


obstacles are nothing. 


Religion of optimism 

A peculiarity of Judaism which it has, in some degree, passed on to 
mankind, is that it is a religion of ethical optimism. The optimism does 
not deny suffering, or explain it away. A religion which has produced 
the Book of Job and Deutero-Isaiah’s conception of Israel as the 
‘* Suffering Servant of God” cannot be thought to underestimate the 
reality of evil or the profundity of suffering. But “the peculiarity of 
Judaism, its optimism, is that, despite everything, and in opposition to 
this world in which wickedness gains ground, it does not fall into mere 





(1&2) G. F. Moore: “ Judaism.” 








resignation, nor does it become indifferent to the world... It faces the 
world with the will to change it... It never abandons the goal of the 
world, since it has no doubt of God who bids man march toward it.” 
The optimism of Judaism is based on the conviction that God’s purposes 
cannot be permanently thwarted. 

A profound philosophical problem which Judaism does not claim to 
be able to solve is that relating to human freedom. Judaism believes in 
the real freedom and responsibility of man, conferred as a supreme act 
of graciousness on the part of God. It is evidence of God’s high regard for 
man. It is by a self-limitation of God’s power that man has a real choice, 
even as to whether he will serve God and further his purposes, or not. 
Yet God’s purposes cannot be thwarted. I do not think that Judaism 
goes any further in discussion of the mysterious act of divine self- 
limitation. It states the fact, as it sees it, with awed humility. 


Justice and mercy 

God’s justice and mercy are, again, both equally stressed in Judaism 
and no Jewish teachers have felt, or conceded, any irreconcilability 
between them. On the one hand, the justice of God establishes the 
morality of God’s rule, on which Judaism insists. There is a Law of 
Righteousness which man is to obey—all men, since all are children of 
God. The special function of Israel makes no difference to God’s 
universal demands. Disobedience to this Law of Righteousness must, 
because of the justice of God and the morality of his rule, be punished. 
Judaism recognises a threefold responsibility for man: (1) The responsi- 
bility which the individual must feel for himself before God. We are to 
be holy, or to try to be holy, because the Lord our God is holy. In other 
words, man is responsible for his own soul. (2) The responsibility, before 
God, toward our neighbour. We are to “ know his heart ” and to honour 
the image of God in him. We are to love him. (3) Our responsibility, 
before God, to mankind. We are to be witnesses of God on earth, in the 
world in which we have been placed, to sanctify his Name, and thus to 
walk in the way which will lead to the establishment on earth of the 
Kingdom of God. Thus does man become a “ co-partner with God in the 
work of his Creation.” 

On the other hand, were God to exact the whole penalty for every 
infraction of his Law of Righteousness, the world (in a Rabbinic phrase) 
“could not endure.”’ Moreover, such an exaction would be inconsistent 
with God’s love for, and understanding of, his creatures. Hence the 
conception of God’s limitless mercy. 





(3) Leo Baeck; ** Essence of Judaism.” 
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An outstanding feature of Judaism is its insistence upon the direct 
relationship between God and man, in prayer, through meditation, in 
repentance, forgiveness and salvation. Through the whole line of Jewish 
tradition, there is a virtual absence of all mediators. The Prophets were 
not mediators in the sense in which I am using the word. It is true that, 
for a short time, some concepts of mediatorship were considered; for 
example, a certain amount of “ angelology ” (angels as personal agents of 
God), which by Rabbinic times, was no longer being taken with any real 
seriousness; the personification of Wisdom in the Wisdom literature, and 
the Logos in Philo’s philosophy; the Shekinah (the manifest Presence of 
God); and even the Torah seems occasionally to be almost a personified 
entity. None of these, however, had any permanent influence on the 
Jewish conception of God. 


Relationship between God and man 
Although the majesty and sublimity of God are a constant and 
prominent element in the Jewish conception of God—his exaltation above 
all that man “ can conceive or utter ’’—no less emphasis is given to the 
immediacy of God’s relationship to man, the intimate and direct com- 
munion of the human soul with God, the Father. There is constant stress 
upon the “ accessibility’ of God. That is what the Rabbis meant by 
emphasising God’s “ nearness.” Wherever in Scripture, they said, you 
find a reference to God’s exaltation, you find also a reference to his 
intimacy; e.g. ““ For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose Name is Holy: I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” The exaltation of 
God does not, in Jewish thought, imply any element of remoteness. His 
almighty Power and his Intimacy go together. “ He is lofty enough to 
think nothing beneath him, great enough to count nothing too insignificant 
for his concern.”’ How could it be otherwise for him who is the Creator of 
all things and who, in the fine words of the Wisdom of Solomon, “ lovest 
all things that are, and abhorrest none of the things that thou didst make, 
for never wouldst thou have formed anything if thou didst hate it.” 
That is the characteristic attitude of Jewish piety throughout the 
centuries, stressing the exaltation of God, and stressing no less the 
intimacy of God, that intimate relationship expressed in the thought of 
God as “ Father ’’—the Father who is in Heaven, above the “ heaven of 
heavens,” but “‘ near with every possible kind of nearness.” 








The Christian Conception of God R. W. SToPFORD 


Canon Stopford explained the Christian belief about God at a meeting of 

the London Society of Jews and Christians. Canon R. W. Stopford, 

C.B.E., D.C.L., M.A., is General Secretary of the National Society, 

and Secretary of the Council of the Church Training Colleges, and of 
the Schools Council of the Church Assembly. 


LTHOUGH there are differences of emphasis among Christians, the 
Churches stand together on the basis of the Apostles’ Creed—an 
expansion of the old Roman Baptismal Creed: 
I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
earth 
And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord... 
I believe in the Holy Ghost. 

“I believe in God the Father.” The basis for this belief is scriptural 
above all else. It looks to the New Testament as well as the Old 
Testament to fill out the meaning. The first of the Thirty-nine Articles 
puts it thus: “* There is but one living and true God, everlasting, without 
body, parts or passions; of infinite power, wisdom and goodness; the 
Maker, and Preserver of all things both visible and invisible.” 


So we stress first that God is one, and that he is God of the whole earth, 
Creator of Heaven and earth, a living God whose fundamental attributes 
are righteousness and holiness. We find the proof of his existence not so 
much in the old formal ways, as in Creation and life, for which belief in 
God is the only satisfactory explanation. As we learn more about this 
Creation so we believe we can learn more about the Creator—that is one 
of the lessons which scientists are teaching our generation. Karl Heim’s 
writings, and especially The Transformation of the Scientific World View, 
are helping us to see how modern physics and chemistry—and perhaps 
biology—are filling out our picture of God, just because the old scientific 
certainties are going. 


But the God of Christians is the “* God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” We believe that Jesus caught up in his teaching and in himself 
the fine flowering of Jewish religious thought and in his teaching and 
being revealed God in a new way as “ Father” and as “ Love.” So 
we believe in a God who is not only perfect, holy, infinite, immutable, 
eternal, all knowing, all powerful, who is supreme goodness, faith, justice 
and mercy but is also supremely loving—and is in personal relation with 
all persons in the way of which the word “ Father ”’ is the symbol. 


1] 











God is not limited by forces outside himself—yet in a sense he is 
self-limited by his nature and purpose and by his Creation of man with 
freedom of will. The concept of free will which is vital in Christian 
thought has its obvious importance in our thinking about God. It involves 
—as do so many Christian doctrines—a paradox. 


The Incarnation 

To us, the Incarnation is part of God’s revelation of himself: ‘* God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 

So we come to the Christian belief in Jesus as God. Article two of the 
Thirty-nine Articles expresses in technical language what the Christian 
Church has wrestled out in controversy and experience over several 
centuries about the nature of Jesus. “‘The Son which is the Word of the 
Father, begotten from everlasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, 
and of one substance with the Father, took Man’s nature in the womb of 
the blessed Virgin, of her substance: so that two whole and perfect Natures, 
that is to say the Godhead and the Manhood, were joined together in one 
Person, never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God, and very 
Man.” 

Statements of Christian belief throughout the ages have been careful 
to emphasise the historical position of Jesus: the Creeds, as it were, date 
Jesus by the phrase * suffered under Pontius Pilate.” This article is no 
exception. It states that Jesus, a man who, according to the historical 
statements that we possess, lived in Palestine somewhere about the year 
30 A.D., was in reality very and eternal God, of one substance with the 
Father. He was truly and really man as he was truly and really God. 
Judged by any standards it is a staggering assertion. 

It is not part of my task to indicate why Christians believe this but 
perhaps I may be allowed to quote a short passage from Bishop Headlam’s 
What it means to be a Christian: “ The life of Jesus was the life of a good 
man but one which compelled those who came into contact with him to 
feel that such a description did not really represent what he was. He was 
the Messiah the Son of God. That explains his life and personality.”” The 
starting point of Christian belief was the moment at Caesarea Philippi when 
Jesus asked his disciples “* Who say ye that I am?” and Peter answered 
“ The Christ of God.” 


God revealed in Jesus Christ 
What influence has this belief on the Christian conception of God? 
In the first place, if Jesus is God then what he demonstrated in his earthly 
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life tells us the nature of God. There is little disagreement among the 
records. He went about doing good: “ Truly this was a righteous man.” 
He was kind-hearted, sympathetic, patient, meek and holy. He was both 
stern and forgiving and he was courageous. He was a teacher. Jesus 
identified Himself with the suffering servant of Isaiah: What does it mean 
to think of God as suffering for his people? Perhaps it is in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son that Jesus sums up in its simplest terms what God is like— 
in that pregnant half sentence where the prodigal is returning and his 
father “* saw him when he was yet afar off.” 


And what Jesus did and was also has a profound importance on the 
Christian idea of God. God so loved the world that he gave his Son—the 
Incarnation as I have already said is vital—And God’s love showed itself 
‘* in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.””. The death of Jesus 
on the Cross, and the Resurrection together show us, in Paul’s words, that 
“* God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself.” 


So the Christian thinks of God in Christ as not only all powerful, 
Creator and Sustainer of creation, infinitely just, but also concerned with 
every individual soul—* not one sparrow falls to the ground without my 
Father’”—concerned with every lost sheep, calling sinners to repentance, 
and showing to any who will see the way back to reconciliation with Him- 
self. 


Two natures in one person 


To understand the theology of the Person of Christ it is important to 
realise what the Christian belief in the Incarnation implies—that Jesus 
““who was very God of one substance with the Father took to himself 
human nature and became man.” That in him there were two whole and 
perfect natures, the human and divine but there was only one person. 
The Christian Church has been tempted to emphasise at one time the 
divine aspect, at another time the human: it has always resisted the 
temptation, and experience has shown that to emphasise one aspect at 
the expense of the other destroys the Christian faith. In one sense we do 
not understand how this can be because we, with our finite, limited 
intelligences cannot hope to comprehend fully the nature of God or 
understand his ways: there is necessarily an element of agnosticism in 
Christianity. But we do believe that Jesus not only told us about God and 
the relation of God and man but also revealed to us God living as man 
in the world—and that is how we can know anything about God. “ He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
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A TRADITIONAL PAINTING OF THE TRINITY 
showing the Holy Spirit as a dove. This picture, by Pesellino (1422-1457), is in the 
National Gallery, London. 

(Photo by courtesy of the National Gallery) 


The Holy Spirit 

The fifth of the Thirty-nine Articles, and the third article of the 
Christian Creed, deal with the Holy Spirit. The Nicene Creed puts it: 
“I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of Life, who proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son, who with the Father and the Son together 
is worshipped and glorified, who spake by the Prophets.”’ The Article 
emphasises the divine nature of the Spirit. ““The Holy Ghost, proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, is of one substance, majesty and glory, 
with the Father and the Son, very and eternal God.” 

Only gradually was the Christian doctrine both of the Holy Spirit 
and of the Trinity formulated. It was constructed by the Christian 
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Church from the varied material of the Old and New Testaments and the 
aspects of truth which the writers of the Gospels and the Epistles empha- 
sised. Above all, the basis of belief in the Holy Spirit was the “ religious 
experience "’ of the early church. Something gave the Christian Church, 
from its tiny beginnings, a power of expansion which was without 
precedent and that something the Church identified with the Spirit which 
Jesus had promised should come to lead men into all truth. 

But the Holy Spirit in Christian experience and thought is not 
something but somebody—not a divine afflatus but a person. Paul 
wrestles with the statement of this, for instance, in the eighth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans. “ Ye are not in the flesh but in the Spirit if so 
be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you .. . But if the Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you. .. The Spirit himself maketh 
intercession for us.” So in Christian thought the Conception of God 
extends to a personal power concerned with human persons. ‘“ Grace is 
the loving kindness of God exhibited by the influence of personality on 
persons.”” And God is not only Creator but also inspirer and guide of 
mankind down through the ages to our day and beyond. The Christian 
God is both transcendent and immanent. A purely transcendent God 
would be removed from his Creation. A purely immanent God would be 
so involved in all human situations, as Hindu pantheism believes, that 
there would be little room for morality. “‘ Our religious needs demand a 
God who is immanent, our moral convictions a God who is transcendent.” 
The Christian belief in the Holy Spirit gives both. 


Doctrine of the Trinity 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—and yet one God—that is the Christian 


conception of God. As the first of the Thirty-nine Articles puts it, “in 
the unity of this Godhead there be three Persons, of one substance, power, 
and eternity; the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” We believe that 
this is the teaching which is implicit in the Scriptures, though its 
formulation was the work of later ages trying to express in words an 
experience which goes beyond all words. As St. Augustine said, we speak 
of three persons in the Godhead, not because it is an adequate expression 
of the realities of God but that we may not be compelled to keep complete 
silence. And, as Bishop Headlam has written, the doctrine of the Trinity 
is a revelation of the work of God and of the love of God. 

To sum up the Christian Conception of God as I have described it: 
God is One; the Father is God; the Son is God; The Holy Spirit is God; 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit are each separate; Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit are each personal; Father, Son and Holy Spirit are one. 
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Inevitably in expressing religious truth, language must be used which 
is symbolical and liable to be misinterpreted, misunderstood and even 
misleading. As the Holy Spirit leads us into all truth, we can hope that we 
shall find deeper understanding and clearer ways of expression. And indeed 
in the history of ecumenical Christianity in the past forty years we can see, 
so we believe, signs of that guidance, as the older controversies which 
have divided Christendom begin to disappear. God, Creator and 
sustainer of Creation, the quintessence of justice, truth, goodness and 
love, so concerned with persons and for persons that he has shown us in 
terms of human existence what he is like—and still forever revealing 
himself to mankind—that is the God we worship. Our faith in that kind 
of God we believe to be rational—though faith and reason cannot be 
separated. And we believe, too, that if only Christians were sufficiently 
faithful to that belief, and were not so afraid of its implications for 
practical living, its essential reasonableness would be seen more clearly, 
and we should all know and believe that the “‘ theme of the universe is for 
ever occupied by an intelligent and purposeful Creator.” 


The Individual and International Conduct 
Morris GINSBERG 


Professor Morris Ginsberg, D.Lit., F.B.A., Martin White Professor of 
Sociology in the University of London, dealt with the problems which 
individuals have to face in relation to international conduct, in the last 
lecture in a series entitled ** Moral Problems of our Time,” arranged 
by the London Society of Jews and Christians. ** Common Ground”? is 
glad to print a summary of Professor Ginsberg’s address. Another 
address on the same theme, by Mr. A, C. F. Beales, will be printed in 
our next issue. 


N principle there can be no difference between the morality of states 

and the morality of their citizens. In other words statesmen acting on 
behalf of their state are not exempt from ordinary duties. We ought to 
expect them, for example, to keep their promises, to act in good faith, 
not to interfere with others to their injury, to be ready to make reparation 
for wrongs inflicted, or to come to the aid of other nations in distress. 
Anyone who has been brought up in the universalist traditions of the 
great world religions will see that we cannot limit our moral obligations 
to members of our own nation or race. From the point of view of a 
rational ethic he will recognise that if justice can be no respecter of persons, 
neither can it be a respecter of states, that what is just for our own state 
must in like circumstances be equally just for other states. 
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Yet in this as in other contexts a certain caution is needed in the use 
made of the analogy between the individual and the state. To begin with 
we have to distinguish between the logical implications of a universalist 
ethic and the level of development actually reached by the moral 
consciousness. If international law is taken as a guide we note that it is 
generally recognised to be at a much lower level of development than 
municipal law and, what | think more important, to fail in its function 
just on those occasions when there is strong temptation to defy it. In 
normal times states carry out the obligations they have entered into and in 
cases of dispute they accept the decisions of courts even when these have 
gone against them. In matters considered to be of fundamental importance, 
however, the observance by states of international law is still considered 
as optional. 


The right to wage war 

The optional character of international law is best seen in the 
traditional attitude of states to war, and here we can see a difference in 
the circumstances as between individuals and states which more than 
anything else accounts for the difference between private and public 
morality. The absence of an effective international authority, capable of 
enforcing the law and possessed of sufficient monopoly of force to prevent 
states from taking the law into their own hands, creates a situation in 
which each state considers itself in the last resort to be judge of its own 
cause, both from the point of view of morality and of law. This is seen 
above all in the insistence on the right of self-defence and in the 
unwillingness to entrust matters of “vital’’ interest to any outside 
authority. Once states have the right to defend their interests and to 
remedy grievances by war, moral distinctions are bound to be blurred. 
War becomes an instrument of policy and not an instrument for upholding 
the law. The question of right and wrong has to be left to the conscience 
of the belligerents and this must mean that every war is accounted “ just ” 
on both sides. The history of international relations shows the difficulty 
that has been met in distinguishing between an unjust and a just war or 
even in gaining acceptance for the view that the distinction can be one of 
law at all. No wonder the reality of international law is frequently 
disputed; a system which fails to distinguish between the lawful and 
unlawful use of physical force hardly deserves to be called legal. 

In mitigation it has to be remembered that even well-developed 
systems of municipal law do not always succeed in eliminating violence. 
Inside the state situations arise which are felt by powerful groups to be 
unsuitable for submission to law or arbitration and which may in the end 
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be resolved by force or the threat of force—witness illegal strikes, 
revolutions and civil wars. The difference between municipal law and 
international law from this point of view is that the former does not admit 
the legality of the resort to force, even though it recognises that there 
may be occasions when it cannot in fact prevent it, while international 
law has on the whole accepted the defeatist attitude that wars cannot be 
prevented and that the most that can be done is to impose certain restraints 
on the manner of conducting them once they break out. 


Justice between states 

Next we have to face the fact that international law itself is relatively 
undeveloped and the ethical principles which should underlie legislation 
largely unexplored. The theory of justice among nations is still in what 
may be called an “ individualist” or /aissez faire stage. Justice is 
conceived as concerned mainly with the negative injunction not to hurt 
or obstruct others. It is only just beginning to concern itself with the 
positive task of determining what can be done to secure an equitable 
distribution of the conditions of well-being for all concerned. The rights of 
nations are still interpreted as inhering in each nation iridependently of the 
rest, instead of defining the relations in which states can live together in an 
international community. Neither in regard to economic matters, such 
as the control of access to markets or raw materials, nor in reference to 
political rights such as representation on international organs, have the 
principles of distributive justice been defined either from the legal or from 
the ethical point of view. The conceptions underlying the “ welfare 
state ’’ have hardly begun to be seriously applied to the society of states. 

Finally, not only is the number of states small but their interests 
are almost infinitely diverse. The problems that arise present peculiar 
features which have to be dealt with individually and are often not 
referable to general rules. It is easy to see that what are called “ vital 
interests ’’ are likely to be considered unique by the states concerned. 


Individual responsibility 

Let us try to apply these general conclusions to the situations now 
confronting the reflective individual. I propose to consider them briefly 
under the following three heads: (a) attitude to war, (b) the conduct of 
war, and (c) positive efforts towards international co-operation. 

In approaching these questions we must note at the outset that the 
responsibilities of individuals for what is done on their behalf by their 
leaders or representatives must obviously vary with the nature of the 
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organisation of which they are part, the genuineness of the control shared 
by the members, the extent to which the authority of the leaders is based 
on active consultation with the members, the opportunity for effective 
protest or repudiation and the like. We have to determine in each case 
what measure of free choice is open to the individual and how much he can 
be expected to know about the questions that have to be decided and the 
principles which should govern the choice. 

From this point of view we must distinguish between the responsibility 
of those actively engaged in shaping policy, e.g. legislators and politicians; 
those who influence the making of policy through their influence on public 
opinion, the publicists or journalists; and finally the ordinary citizens. 
The “ intellectuals * clearly have a heavy responsibility. There is some 
evidence that the public is often more rational than those whose function 
it is to mould opinion, while the lack of a stable and enlightened public 
opinion often provides statesmen with a good excuse for indecision. 

According to the Charter of ti International Military Tribunal it 
is a crime “‘ to wage a war of agg ssion or a war in violation of inter- 
national treaties agreements or assurances, and moreover a crime for 
which there shall be individual responsibility.” Charges based on this 
clause failed at the Nuremberg Trials as against military leaders and 
directors of industry, but prevailed as against highly placed diplomats 
and government ministers. At Tokyo on the other hand all the 25 
Japanese defendants were convicted of ** crimes against peace.’ Of special 
interest is the decision that the conquests of Austria, Bohemia and 
Moravia were aggressive acts. It establishes the point that the massing of 
forces to threaten a weaker country without an actual shooting war comes 
under the category of crimes against peace. 


Aggression or self-defence ? 

In these trials the judges do not seem to have found any difficulty in 
deciding that the German and Japanese attacks were “ aggressive.”’ But 
consider the problem that arises when states justify the imposition of their 
political system on neighbouring states on the ground that this is necessary 
for their self-defence. Is, for example, the imposition of communism by 
the U.S.S.R. on its neighbouring peoples an act of aggression or a 
measure of self-defence ? Was the Russian backing of the coup d’etat in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948 an act of intervention by a foreign power? Or 
again, would what is now called a “ containing ” war be justified? 

Next as to individual responsibility. What classes of individuals can 
be held to be legally or morally responsible? How important a position 
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must they have occupied and how influential must they have been in 
shaping policy? At what stage in the criminal enterprise must they have 
become involved? Are they to be considered guilty if they took part in 
the waging of the war even if they had no share in planning or initiating 
it? 


Conduct of war 

Similar problems arise in connection with the conduct of war once 
it has started. Even if it begins as a war for limited and definite objects 
it is under modern conditions apt to turn into a crusading war. Both sides 
may easily come to feel that the overthrow of the enemy’s political 
system is essential to their future security. When this happens there is a 
danger of the war turning into a war of destruction ending only with the 
unconditional surrender of the enemy. 

Here again the problem of individual responsibility is formidable. 
Ought, for example, the ordinary individual to have protested when during 
the last war what was called strategic bombing began? Is the individual 
now in a position to weigh the nice distinctions between mass attacks by 
a thousand bombers and a single attack by an atomic bomb? Can an 
atomic war be justified in self-defence? Experience has shown that in 
what is called total war the distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants breaks down and that no line can be drawn in practice 
between military and non-military targets. While all efforts made by 
international law in the past to mitigate the ravages of war are very praise- 
worthy, it is clear that in modern conditions of warfare we land ourselves 
in hopeless contradiction if we ask whether this or that weapon is morally 
permissible. 


Efforts for co-operation 

It follows, I think, that our efforts now should be concentrated first 
on reaching a modus vivendi with communist countries, while making it 
clear that any attempt to extend their power by violence will be resisted, 
and secondly on promoting justice between nations by positive efforts 
towards international co-operation and by thus helping to remove the 
causes making for war. A good deal can be done by generalising and 
extending the work already being attempted by existing agencies, and by 
implementing the undertakings formulated in international charters. 
Among the most important of these may be mentioned the work of the 
I.L.O. in improving labour conditions all over the world; the enormous 
development that has taken place in recent times in the attitude towards 
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colonies and dependencies; efforts “* to further the enjoyment by all states 
of access on equal terms to the trade and raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity ; ’’ the settlement of refugees 
in the light of a more comprehensive policy of immigration; and Unesco’s 
efforts to secure by international co-operation “ equality of educational 
opportunity without regard to race, sex or any distinction economic or 
social.” 

In the long run these problems depend for their solution on the 
outlooks and attitude of ordinary people. It 1s clear that statesmen 
cannot commit their governments to accept restrictions say on national 
economic planning or on the control of migration without the willing 
support of their citizens. 


Race relations 

The most critical problem of the next generation is likely to be that 
arising from the changing relations between the white and coloured 
peoples of the world. If it is to be met rationally it is of the greatest 
importance that there should be fuller and more widely diffused 
knowledge of the nature of nationalist movements in Asia and Africa 
and of the pressure of poverty in these areas. Everything that the white 
peoples can do to show that they have finally abandoned any claims based 
on conquest or alleged superiority would contribute something towards 
mutual understanding and friendly cooperation between the races of 
the world. 

The most urgent need of the moment is the control of violence. But 
in the long run the most effective way of securing this end is through 
positive efforts at co-operation and the development of agencies for 
resolving differences without resorting to force. There can be no peace 
without justice, and justice requires us not only not to interfere with 
each other, but also to work together for a common good. 





ONE GOD—The Ways He is Worshipped and Served 


A series of four filmstrips depicting the Anglican, Roman Catholic, Free 
Church and Jewish Ways of worship, 
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End and Beginning K. H. HENREY 


Miss K. H. Henrey comments on Dr. James Parkes’ latest book, ** End 
of an Exile.”* 


R. PARKES’ books always provoke a reader to thought, and his 

latest one is no exception. In End of an Exile he gives us a short 
historical account of the past but his main concern is with the present and 
the future. Those who are puzzled by such questions as * By what right 
are the Jews in Israel?’ ‘* What relationship is likely to develop between 
the Jews and the Israelis?’ ‘How may Judaism evolve under the 
conditions of the world today?” will find much which, although they 
may not always agree, will enable them to form surer and fairer judgments. 
To disagree with, or to criticise, given statements is not to undervalue a 
work which can but stimulate and enlighten. 

Dr. Parkes frequently applies the term unique to the Jewish people. 
Some readers might reply that they are not so much unique, as 
representatives of the highest development of certain beliefs and 
characteristics. He devotes the first section of his book to the Roots of 
Israel, of which, he says, “* The first and deepest (root) is Judaism, as the 
religion of a community.” It is a good summary, especially for readers 
who are not familiar with this conception “ that a national society was 
essential to the maintenance of the Jewish religion; through the life of a 
nation the revealed will of God was done.” Dr. Parkes would be the first 
to agree that this conception is not peculiar to Judaism, though he some- 
times writes as if it were. The Western Christian, living for the first time 
among Christians of the Eastern Churches, may well be surprised to 
discover the extent to which their thought is communal as opposed to the 
individualism of the Churches of the West; their ideals are social; the 
emphasis is always we rather than /. The Muslim comes even nearer to 
the Jew in his identification of religion and people. “Judaism” says Dr. 
Parkes, “ regards this divine society not primarily as a body of believers 
separate from the larger ethnic or national community... but as the 
national unit itself... The place which the Church occupies in Christian 
thought is occupied in Judaism by the whole people.”’ This is not so very 
different from what Professor Grunebaum, an authority on Islam, writes, 
in his Medieval Islam: “ |slam is the community of Allah... He is the 
centre and the goal of its spiritual experience. But he is also the mundane 
head of his community which he not only rules but governs. He is the 
reason for the state’s existence, he is the principle of unity.” 





*** End of an Exile,’ by James Parkes. Published by Vallentine Mitchell & Co.. 
15s. Od. 








The Oriental Churches, of course, hold these ideals in a modified 
form, especially where members have come into contact with wider 
Christian influences; the Jewish people have travelled far further towards 
the realisation of community ideals and responsibilities than has Islam; 
but the conception in itself is predominant in the Near East. 


Israel and the Diaspora 

In his examination of the relationship between the Palestinian and 
world Jewry, between Israel and the Diaspora, Dr. Parkes states his 
reasons for believing that the one cannot live without the other. Some 
Jews may disagree. The Christian will find this section interesting; he will 
profit from the reading; but he may well hesitate to express an opinion. 

Perhaps the most important section is that devoted to Israel and the 
Nations, in which the “ nations” are mainly represented by the Arabs. 
Dr. Parkes takes a bold line. He claims that Jewish rights in Israel are 
based on “unique historical circumstances’ and on the uniqueness in 
many ways of the Jewish people. One of the foundation premises on which 
the argument is based is the Arab’s “ normal right” to Palestine. “It 
will be realised,” he writes, “* that in any other situation this Arab appeal 
would have been justified, and would have had the sympathetic agreement 
of the Jewish people the world over.” Nevertheless he points out that 
“ Jewish rights in Israel, founded on unique historical circumstances, 
were allowed . . . to override the normal rights of the Arab population.” 
Paradoxical though such an argument sounds, we could claim that Dr. 
Parkes is here making one of.his soundest contributions to the discussion 
of the problem, which, in the last analysis, he sees as a religious issue. 
Admitting the impossibility of keeping religion and politics apart, he does 
not try to find a purely political solution on the ground that Israel has 
entered into the “ every-day ” life of nations, nor to find a purely religious 
solution because “ theirs is the adoption ...and the promises.’’ His 
concept of God is the expressed groundwork of his argument. “I find no 
explanation,” he says, “ of Israel... apart from Him.” We agree, but 
would like him to add: “ Neither is there any explanation of the Arabs 
apart from Him.”? We would also agree with him, however, that in Jewish 
history, God’s relations with the nations are focussed and therefore plain 
for all to read in a very clear way. 


Millenial religious claims 


The link for Dr. Parkes between the Arab’s “ normal ” or “ natural ” 
right to the land, and the Jew’s “ unique” right, lies in what he calls 
** millenial religious claims.” “ It is not fair to the Arabs,’’ he writes, “‘ to 
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ask them to accept Istael save on grounds in which contemporary real- 
politik is inextricably interwoven with millenial religious claims.”” Those 


claims are woven out of Jewish history and Jewish religion, whose roots 
and whose ultimate purpose he describes at length. The roots of Israel, 
he says, are “ the justification for her presence on the Middle Eastern 
scene, more important than the legality or the impropriety of the Balfour 
declaration.” 

Here I find myself in a dilemma, for while in some measure I agree 
with Dr. Parkes, | find it difficult, with all his explanations, to see just 
why the Jew has a unique right which must override a natural right. I can 
only submit that there is no clear logical explanation for the very reasons 
which Dr. Parkes himself suggests, that we are out of the realm either of 
politics or religion alone, and in the realm of their interaction; or, in other 
words, we are in the mysterious realm of God’s eternal purposes. 

Dr. Parkes has been careful to stress the resultant moral and spiritual 
responsibilities laid upon Israel. At this point, however, the problem 
becomes most acute for the Arabs. They are not the first, nor will they be 


the last, 


to lose their land and to experience national agony, but we know 


from both Hebrew prophets and Christian saints that such suffering can 
be transmuted into glory. If Israel comes to commend her God to other 
races as the present situation demands of her, and if the Arabs come 
to interpret that situation as would seem to be required, then the former 
will have shown an attitude of humbleness and devotion, and the latter a 
grace and a spiritual perception which the Western Christian could not 
but envy from afar. When, or even whether, this will ever come about, no 
man can say, but to hold up such an ideal before all parties concerned 
would be the bravest course to pursue, and the one most likely ultimately 
to bear the fruit God seeks on the trees of the nations. 

Readers will not agree with Dr. Parkes at every point, but they cannot 
fail to be grateful for a thoughtful, illuminating and in some ways an 
inspiring book. 
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PROFESSOR SELIG BRODETSKY AND 
RABBI DR. I. I. MATTUCK 


It-will not, | hope, be thought either improper or irreverent to suggest 
that Rabbi Dr. I. I. Mattuck and Professor Selig Brodetsky, to whose 
distinguished and devoted lives it is our sad privilege here to pay tribute, 
would have been the first to appreciate the delicate irony of a situation 
which brings their names together in the same obituary paragraph. For 
however great the differences between them—and they were many and 
far-reaching—each was blessed, to the delight and enrichment of his 
friends, with what one can only describe as a characteristically Jewish 
sense of humour! 

But if at first sight there seemed a touch of irony about the coupling 
together of their names, one cannoi help feeling on reflection that there 
is in this context at least a certain appropriateness about it. And that, for 


two very good reasons. 


In the first place it is difficult to imagine two men in whose whole 
outlook and activity the contemporary, and indeed, the historic dilemma 
of the Jewish people is more vividly and dramatically reflected. Professor 
Brodetsky came to this country in 1893 at the age of five years. As the 
child of parents fleeing from the pogroms of Eastern Europe he had from 
his earliest years to fight against odds which nine out of ten might well 
have deemed insuperable. His outstanding achievements in the scholastic 
field (he was bracketed Senior Wrangler in 1908) marked him out for a 
career of academic distinction which would have satisfied many a lesser 
man. But he could never forget the stock from which he sprang nor the 
needs of a people to whose relief and rehabilitation he devoted himself 
with tireless and relentless energy. It was as natural and inevitable that 
Brodetsky should become the Zionist leader and statesman that he was, 
as that his friend Mattuck should become so distinguished a leader of 
the non- and even of the anti-Zionist element in the community. 


For although Rabbi Mattuck too was born in Eastern Europe it was 
to the United States that he was taken as a child. There, in the “ melting 
pot”’ of racial and national differences, he came under the influence of some 
of the most distinguished Old Testament and Rabbinic scholars of his 
time. Israel Mattuck was called to London in 1911 to become the leader 
of the newly founded Jewish Religious Union, which later became the 
Union of Liberal and Progressive Synagogues. Social assimilation coupled 
with a distinctive Jewish religious witness was the ideal to which his equally 
tireless efforts were devoted. 











But, and this is the second reason, if they were divided in their beliefs 
as to the ultimate solution of * the Jewish problem,” they were completely 
at one in recognising the immediate and far-reaching importance of 
working for a better understanding and more active co-operation between 
Jews and Christians in this country. In this field it was Mattuck who was 
the pioneer, for the initiative which led to the setting up of the Society of 
Jews and Christians (later to be affiliated to the Council) dates back as 
far as 1924. But Brodetsky was quick to see the importance of such work 
when, under the influence of Nazi propaganda and the difficulties of a 
war situation, relations between the Jew and his neighbour even in this 
country began to show signs of strain. It was one of the marks of their 
greatness that though they differed so fundamentally on so many points 
they could meet and work so whole-heartedly together under the auspices 
of this Council. 

There can be little doubt that the life of each of these two great leaders 
was shortened by their selfless and untiring devotion to the tasks to which 
each believed himself called. But neither would have been the man he was 
had he not been ready to spend himself to the uttermost in the service of 
his community. We trust that the realisation of this may be a source of 
comfort to the loved ones they have left as we believe it will be of inspira- 
tion to those of us whose gratitude for their friendship will find its best 
expression in increasing devotion to a cause which brought them into such 


close association with each other. 
W.WSS. 


Commentary 


@ ‘ Amende Honorable ” 

“The story of little Saint Hugh of Lincoln” according to the 
descriptive notice on the shrine dedicated to his memory in Lincoln 
Cathedral, “ is the subject of an old English ballad and is referred to by 
Chaucer in the Prioress’s Tale.” After a brief recapitulation of the story 
as it is told by Matthew Paris, a contemporary chronicler, the notice goes 
on to acknowledge that “ there are many indications in the story which 
tend to throw doubt upon it, and the existence of similar stories in 
England and elsewhere points to their origin in the fanatical hatred of the 
Jews of the Middle Ages, and the common superstition, now wholly 
discredited, that ritual murder was a feature of Jewish paschal rites.” The 
inscription concludes with a reference to “ attempts made as early as the 
thirteenth century by the Church to protect the Jews against the hatred of 
the populace and against these particular accusations.” 
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But that is not the end of the matter. For in the course of a recent 
visit to that magnificent Cathedral we found that the notice which was 
formerly displayed in the central panel of the shrine itself has now been 
moved to a pillar at the side. In its place the Cathedral authorities have 
set a small piece of modern sculpture representing the Good Samaritan. 
Here indeed, for those who have eyes to see, is an ““amende honorable” 
which calls only for an expression of gratitude and appreciation. How 
splendid it would be if those responsible for the selection of the “‘Prioress’s 
Tale ” as a set book for the General Certificate of Education examination, 
and those who, in consequence, must teach this miserably unpleasant 
libel, could pay a pilgrimage, either in the flesh or in the spirit, to the shrine 
of little Saint Hugh of Lincoln and reflect on the efforts of those responsible 
for its preservation to make some amends for the tragic libel it was 
originally designed to commemorate. It is perhaps not too much to hope 
that inspired by the example of the Cathedral authorities and the message 
of this latest addition to the sculptured glories of Lincoln they might 


** go and do likewise.” 


@ Equal before the Law 

To very many Americans, as to most people in this country, it is a 
first principle of tolerance that there should be no discrimination at law 
on grounds of race, colour or creed. Segregation of Negro and White 
children in separate state schools in most of the Southern States of the 
U.S.A., and in the District of Columbia, has long seemed to many liberal- 
minded Americans as a negation of the principles of equality which the 
U.S. professes and which, in so many fields, she faithfully practises. The 
decision of the Supreme Court that such segregation is contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States is therefore widely acclaimed as a 
vindication of high principle over deep-rooted prejudice. 

The Court’s award is an achievement for which credit must be given 
both to the Judges, and to those of all races in America who have been 
untiring in their work for racial equality. It is no small matter that it 
should even have been possible to have the issue debated in such a calm 
way by the highest Court in the land; and the reception of the decision, 
and the indications that it is likely to be observed with very little real 
resistance, show how far public opinion, particularly in the South, has 
moved from its traditional attitudes. 

The abolition of discriminatory laws, however, does not in itself 
abolish prejudice or race tension, nor does it make segregation illegal in 
private, as distinct from public, practice—although it should be acknow- 
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ledged that the United States has gone further than any other country in 
non-discriminatory legislation binding, for instance, in employment. It is 
as true in America as it is in this country and elsewhere, that 


* The Bible teaches that all men are equal betore God; 
Parliament (or the Supreme Court) ensures that all men are equal 
before the law; 
But only man can make all men equal before men.” 


@ Not Wanted 

Cases of discrimination in this country have been much in the news in 
recent weeks. A golf club in Lancashire refused two applicants for mem- 
bership solely on the ground that they were Jews. A political party can- 
celled its conference reservation at a seaside hotel because the prospectus 
announced that the hotel did not receive Jewish visitors—although, 
apparently, it had been prepared to accept Jews if they were members of 
the conference. Questions were asked in Parliament about a West End 
hotel which will not take coloured visitors. 

Nothing is new in cases of this kind, except that they are “ in the news.” 
Many other current instances could also be given, which have not been 
reported to the Press. But it is significant that the Press, some sections 
of which have from time to time been charged with helping to increase 
prejudiced attitudes by tendentious reporting, should give prominence to 
such cases. It is right that the public should know how far in this country 
we fall below our professed standards of tolerance and fair play. 

There is no question of legal discrimination: it is just private attitudes 
causing a social barrier. We take pride that England is * the most tolerant 
country in the world *—but we can still make some of our citizens feel 
that they are 


ss 


not wanted.” 


@ Influencing the Young 
The following verse appeared recently in a children’s ** comic ”’:— 
4A-JEW! A-JEW! 
Der poy stoot on der purning deck, 
Der vlames around him roared. 
He laft troo der lifebelt round his neck, 
For der vessel vos insured.” 

The meaning may be obscure; but the way such a verse will tend to 
prejudice children’s attitudes, is obvious. It is some measure of the 
Council’s task that the verse could have been printed, in bold type, in 
an old-established English “* comic.” 
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About Ourselves 


@ We are very sorry to report that 
Mr. L. L. Hanbidge, who has been 
Secretary of the Manchester Council of 
Christians and Jews since 1948, has 
moved away from Manchester. Mr. 
Hanbidge has been quite indefatigable 
in his work for the Council, and has 
done much to make the Manchester 
branch the strongest of all our local 
groups. He will be greatly missed by 
many in Manchester besides those 
connected with the Council of 
Christians and Jews. We send him our 
good wishes for the future in his new 
home near Southampton. 

Mr. W. Hartley has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Hanbidge, and we 
extend to him a very cordial welcome. 


@ The Manchester branch of the 
Council held its Annual Dinner at the 
Reform Club on May 6th, when the 
Bishop of Middleton, Chairman of the 
Council, presided, and Dr. Eric James 
and Mr. Neville Laski, Q.C., were the 
speakers. This was a most enjoyable 
and worth-while occasion, and the 
opportunity was taken to make a 
presentation to Mr. Hanbidge on his 
retirement from the Secretaryship of 
the Council. 


@ The Hampstead Council of 
Christians and Jews held its Annual 
General Meeting on May 3lst. ‘Mem- 
bers heard with much regret that Mr. 
Anthony Greenwood, J.P., M.P., was 
to retire from the Chairmanship of 


the Council owing to the great pressure 
of Parliamentary and other duties. 
Tribute was paid to Mr. Greenwood 
for the pioneering work he had done 
in initiating the Hampstead Council, 
and in guiding it through the early 
years. We are glad to know that Mr. 
Greenwocd has agreed to serve as one 
of the Vice-Presidents. Major W. H. 
Close, who has been Deputy Chairman, 
was elected as Chairman. Miss Hannah 
Hyman, who has been Joint Secretary 
of the Council with Mrs. B. Serota, was 
elected as Secretary (Mrs. Serota having 
retired owing to the _ increasing 
demands of her many other interests), 
and honorary officers were re-elected as 
before. 

Miss Miriam 
Warden of Brady 
Settlement, and a former Mayor of 
Stepney, gave a most interesting 
address on “ Changes in the life of 
East London.” 


Moses, O.B.E., J.P., 
Girls’ Club and 


\ date to note is Tuesday, 
October Sth, when Sir Richard 
Livingstone will give the first Sir 
Robert Waley Cohen Memorial 
Lecture, on “The Meaning of 
Tolerance.’ Sir Richard is a former 


Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 
and has been Vice-President of the 
Council of Christians and Jews since 
formation in 1942. Viscount 
Samuel will preside at the lecture, 
which will be held in London in the 
early evening. 


its 





A coloured man called on the Minister of a “* White’ Church to 


ask if he could attend the services. 


“ That’s rather difficult, Sambo, because if I let you join, many of 


my present flock may stay away. 


But let us both pray about it and ask 


the Lord to guide us; and you come to see me again next week.” 
A week later Sambo returned. “ Well,”’ said the Minister, “* have you 


prayed about our problem?’ 
** Yes Minister.” 


** And what did the Lord say?” 


* Oh, 


the Lord was tickled pink. 


‘It’s no use, Sambo,’ He said, 


* You'll never get in there. Why, I’ve been trying to get in Myself for the 
last twenty years, but they won’t have Me’.”’ 
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Against the Stream 
By Karl Barth 
(S.C.M. Press, 16s. Od.) 


Ronald Gregor Smith, the editor of 


this collection of some of Karl Barth’s 
shorter post-war writings, is to be 
congratulated on a_ praiseworthy 
attempt to save a man from his friends 

and his critics!—who came so 
perilously near to reducing their idol 
or their béte-noir—to a system. He is 
to be commended too for including as 
a frontispiece to the colume a portrait 
of Barth himself. Here is a thoughtful 
and thought-provoking face at which 
the reader will do well to give more 
than a passing glance. 

Readers of Common Ground are 
likely to find two things in the volume 
of particular interest. The first is a 
collection of documents of various 
kinds—lectures, notes of extempore 
discussions and letters—written during 
a journey to Hungary in the Spring and 
Summer of 1948. The second is the 
script of a radio talk on The Jewish 
Problem and the Christian Answer given 
on December 13th, 1949. On the 
problem of the Church in the totali- 
tarian State, Barth has taken a line 
which has surprised many even of his 
closest friends, for whereas he was 


forthright in his condemnation of 


Nazism, he himself admits, in his reply 
to a very critical letter from Emil 
Brunner (happily also included in the 
volume), that he is not “ rousing the 
Church to oppose Communism and to 
witness against it in the same way as | 
did between 1933 and 1945 in the case 
of National Socialism.”’ The reasons he 
gives for this are unlikely to carry all 
his readers with him, but at least they 
give a welcome insight into the thought 
of those Protestant theologians who 
see the present role of the Protestant 
Church as that of steering a middle 
course between the totalitarianism of 
Moscow on the one hand and what 
they believe to be the totalitarianism 
of Rome on the other. 

On the Jewish question Barth starts 
from the point at which most leave off 
in our condemnation of antisemitism 
as “a barbaric insult to our culture 
and our civilisation and as a breakdown 
of Christian values.’ He is anxious, as 





Book Notes 


he says, to stimulate further considera- 
tion of the matter by making four 
points. These points are mainly of a 
theological character which may seem 
strangely disturbing to many Christians, 
and unacceptable perhaps to the 
majority of Jews. But they are con- 
siderations not to be lightly dismissed 
by either. For the crux of the matter as 
Barth sees it lies in the fact that the 
ultimate barrier between the Jew and 
the Christian is the same as that which 
unites them, “* namely the one Jew, on 
the cross of Golgotha, whom we 
acknowledge as the fulfilment of the 
promise to Israel,” and whom the 
Jews do not acknowledge. 

But Barth is less concerned, in this 
essay at least, with the historic 
failure of Jews to acknowledge Jesus as 
“the Saviour of the whole world” 
than with the Christians to acknow- 
ledge and to understand what it means 
that Jesus was a Jew. That a Christian 
should be antisemite is a contradiction 
in terms. That in spite of this so many 
are, is the measure of the Christian 
failure to come to terms with the facts 
of Jewish history and of the mysterious 

and as Barth maintains—the provi- 
dential survival of the Jewish people to 
our own day. 

This address was delivered in the 
first instance as a stimulus to further 
thought by Christians and not as the 
last word on the subject. As such we 
commend it believing, as Barth himself 
affirms, that “ this problem opens up a 
gulf which is too wide to be bridged by 
mere human reason and ethics.”” For 
we Christians, he adds, “are too 
firmly linked with and indebted to the 
Jews, to be able on those grounds alone, 
to put them off with a few assurances 
of goodwill and refusals to countenance 
antisemitism.” 


God Revealed: An Anthology of 


Jewish Thought 
Compiled by Lily H. Montagu 
(Obtainable from Dillon, Booksellers, London, 
Price 6s. Od.) 

This little book comes as a timely 
reminder of the essential things for 
which Jews have stood at the best 
moments of their history. So much 











END OF 
AN EXILE 


Israel, The Jews and The Gentile World 


James Parkes 


‘The thinking of a lively and 
original mind *’—Sir L. Simon in 
The Jewish Chronicle. ‘‘ Depth 
and subtlety; vastness of 
historical erudition; a brilliant 
revelation ''—Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas in the Western Mail. 
** An intellectual and spiritual 
exploration of high, sustained 
excitement '’—/. Connell in Time 
and Tide”’ A balanced and 
critical book ’’—Catholic Times. 
‘*An excellent book, at once 
readable and illuminating '’— 
Catholic Herald. 1S/- 
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modern writing, both by Jews and about 
them, deals—inevitably, in the after- 
math of their recent trials—-with the 
so-called Jewish problem. Here we 
find a stream of inspiration for all 
people, living as they are today in a 
world of doubt and insecurity, drawn 
from the inexhaustible fount of Hebrew 
genius. 

Miss Montagu tells us that she felt 
that “‘ although there were plenty of 
excellent Christian religious anthologies 
for all the world to use, we lacked 
religious thoughts drawn from purely 
Jewish sources to enrich our spiritual 
treasury.” She has certainly done 
something to make good this deficiency. 
Something of permanent value in 
Jewish literature has been found to suit 
every season of the year and all the 
changing currents of modern feeling. 
Less ambitious than Dr. Hertz’s 
“Book of Jewish Thoughts,” this little 
anthology will nevertheless bring to 
our complex and troubled age a 
typically Jewish message of consolation 
and hope. 


African Traditional Religion 
By E. G. Parrinder 


(Hutchinson's University Library, 8s. 6d.) 


This volume is a most useful study 
although, because of the immensity of 
the subject and smallness of the book, 
it is not easy reading. Mr. Parrinder 
has had perforce to compress his 
work. 

If this book had been in the hands of 
many people responsible for the 
welfare of Africans both at home and 
in this country there would have been 
more happiness in the world today. 
The understanding that the Kikuyu 
had no normal tribal chiefs, but rather 
natural leadership within the clan puts 
a new relationship between black and 
white in Kenya where a partial 
solution of bitterness becomes more 
possible. The same applies to Uganda 
where the African attitude to the Chief 
as a “father to his people’ who is 
thought to have a mystical relation to 
the growth of crops and national 
wellbeing, as well as a responsibility 
to care for and not oppress his 
** children,”’ makes it more possible to 
understand the dismay in the Baganda 
mind caused by the exile of the present 
Kabaka. 





A unity with our own thought is 
felt everywhere at the higher level, for 
the African knew of God as the 
Creator and Preserver long before the 
white man came to the country. That 
there was sense in the reverence paid to 
the powers of nature, and a sound base 
of social stability in the reverence paid 
to ancestors, no one will deny. The 
growth of witchcraft in unsettled 
communities is worth noting. But on 
the whole Mr. Parrinder shows us the 
African as a philosophically minded 
and rather religious person who is 
perfectly easy to understand if only one 
tries to do so. 

A book well worth reading. 


Against Whom? 
By Phyllis Bottome 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


From Phyllis Bottome we have long 
since learned to expect stories that grip 
the attention not merely by their 
presentation of the outward circum- 
stance, but even more by their analysis 
of the inner significance of the lives of 
those about who she writes. This, her 
latest novei, is no exception. The scene 
is set in Switzerland, in a sanatorium 
near Davos. From the moment ** when 


Father Bretherton woke to find himself 


balanced on golden air we find our- 
selves inextricably involved in the 
physical, mental and emotional strains 
and stresses of a little group of doctors 
and nurses and of two of their patients 
in particular. 

John, Elizabeth, Konrad and Marie 
Celeste are all competent, efficient 
people doing a first-class piece of work. 
Yet each of them is afflicted with an 
inner discord, hardly recognised yet 
profoundly affecting not only their 
own inner harmony, but also their 
relations with each other. 

Father Bretherton, home from a 
mission field where he has_ spent 
himself in the service of others, arrives 
at the sanatorium almost a dying man. 
Yet even in this extreme state he is 
quite incapable of restraining a deep- 
rooted and utterly extravagant tendency 
to self-giving. From the moment of his 
arrival we find him, almost in spite of 
himself, beginning to exercise a healing 


ministry in the minds and spirits of 


those to whom he himself has come 
for the healing of his body. 

Caroline, the other patient, is the 
complete opposite of the priest in the 


adjoining room. Self-centred and 
lonely even before she became ill, she 
seeks to escape from the realities of her 
situation in phantasies which lead her 
ruthlessly to exploit even those to 
whom she is most indebted. Yet 
Caroline herself is brought through her 
contact with Father Bretherton even 
in the hour of her dying to some 
dawning answer to the problem of her 
agonising loneliness. 

* Against Whom? ” is the story of a 
handful of people in a_ particular 
situation. But like all real stories it is 
one which the reader is almost certain 
sooner or later to meet himself. For the 
question which Phyllis Bottome poses 
is after all one of the universals, and 
we may well be grateful for so moving, 
so stimulating and soclear a pointer in 
the direction of an answer. 


The Origins of Christianity 
By Archibald Robertson 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 21s. Od.) 


In the course of a general complaint 
that reputable scholars sometimes play 
textual tricks to prove their point, the 
author of this book makes the 
following comment: “ It is dangerous 
to be wedded to a theory—even to a 
theory which has played a progressive 
part in its day.” This is a case of the 
Gracchi complaining of sedition, with a 
vengeance. The author has throughout 
treated the rise of Christianity in the 
idiom of Marxist ideology. The class 
conflict obtrudes itself on almost every 
page as the one dynamic, which has 
operated in the promotion of religion 
from Amos-—* a peasant poet attacking 
the enemies of his class *’—up to the 
birth of the Christian Church. 

This is a pity, for the book contains 
much that is revealing about the various 
sources from which Christianity sprang, 
both Hebraic and Hellenic, and 
displays, always from the Higher 
Critical standpoint, a wealth of mature 
and penetrating scholarship. In 
particular the author sheds fresh light 
on the early conflict between the Jewish 
and Pauline Christians and the reasons 
for the final break from Judaism. 

In regard to the problem of what is 
called the historicity of Jesus, which is 
fully dealt with in the book, the writer 
occupies an _ intermediate position 
between orthodoxy and nationalism. 
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